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Path to Safe Banking and Currency. 


The problem now before Congress and the American 
people is how to secure a sound and elastic monetary sys- 
tem. This problem involves two distinct propositions, 
which will be acted upon by Congress separately: first, 
gold and silver money; second, banking and currency. 
The first proposition, which is already before Congress in 
the form of the silver question, has been discussed at 
length in these pages, and a practical scheme suggested by 
which silver can be freely used on the same basis as gold, 
maintaining a single gold standard and furnishing absolute 
security against depreciated money.* The question of 
banking and currency has also been considered in the 
SoctiAL EcoNoMIsT both from the historical and economic 
points of view, and we now present some suggestions look- 
to the establishment of a workable system of safe banking 
with a currency that shall be at once sound and flexible. 

The apparent determination of the administration to 
repeal the ten per cent tax on the circulation of the state 
banks indicates that all the horrors of the wildcat banking 
and financial crises of 1837 and 1857 are to be thrust again 
upon the country. If the right to freely issue banknotes 
is to be opened up to all banks that choose to form under 
state laws, no scheme of official inspection can prevent a 
reign of wildcat money. This can be accomplished only 
through financial methods by a Federal Bank which shall 
itself redeem in coin all the notes of state banks that are 


*See “Solution of the Silver Problem,” in March, and “ Application of the Silver So- 
lution,” in June number of the Sociat Economist for 1893. 
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allowed to circulate, and sustain the loss if it allows any 
doubtful notes to pass through its hands without enforcing 
their redemption weekly or closing by law the bank issuing 
them. 

Nevertheless, the repeal of the ten per cent tax is 
necessary to a free banking system, because only through 
a banknote currency issued in exchange for commercial 
paper can we have either an elastic currency, which will 
contract as well as expand in harmony with the wants of 
trade, or a currency which can be put to the actual test of 
daily redemption in coin. Neither of these essentials of a 
good currency can be found in a currency of government 
notes, or of banknotes redeemable in government notes 
which are only in effect a government note with a bank's 
useless indorsement. Such a note cannot in fact be con- 
tinuously redeemed by a government without a bank. A 
government has no other assets than its coin to redeem 
with. A bank has, irrespective of its coin, assets for re- 
deeming its notes far greater in worth and value than the 
volume of notes seeking redemption. These assets are 
the property on which the notes were loaned. Hence 
banks can in fact redeem their notes in coin and coin’s 
value, but agovernment can at best only get up a successful 
bluff. 

A government whose income exceeds its expenses, as 
that of ours does, would have no way of re-issuing notes 
once redeemed, and hence redemption on its notes would 
mean contraction and a crisis. Hence banks in order to 
loan at low rates of interest must loan either deposits on 
which they pay no interest, which only exist in cities, or 
they must loan their own gratuitous notes. We can never 
have a coin redemption in our banks until the greenback 
issue is retired, nor until the banknote is issued on the 
credit of the bank and not of the government. Hence 
what is needed to give us an elastic currency to utilize and 
attract coin, to provide free banking on the bank’s own 
note, and so to compel low rates of interest on loans of 
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money in the farming section and among sparsely settled 
as well as urban populations, is: 

1. To authorize thirty or more existing leading banks 
of the country to organize a Federal Bank, of which each 
shall be a branch, with a capital of not less than one 
hundred millions of dollars, of which one fifth shall be paid 
in coin and four fifths in United States bonds at par, or 
in bonds of American cities exceeding one million in popu- 
lation at par, or in British consols at par. Such Federal 
Bank shall be the depository of the revenues of the Federal 
Government, and shall pay all government dues, except 
the public debt and interest thereon, in its currency, and 
shall be the central clearing house of all the banks of the 
country. 

2. To authorize the Federal Bank and its branches to 
retire the greenback issue, substituting its own notes in 
lieu of the legal tenders in such manner that each bank 
which is united in the Federal Bank shall, at its organiza- 
tion, purchase and deposit in the United States Treasury 
for cancellation a sum in legal tender notes bearing the 
same proportion to the volume of legal tenders now issued 
as the capital of such bank bears to the total capital of all 
the banks confederated under this system, to the intent 
that the first banknotes issued shall issue on the retire- 
ment of a like sum in legal tender notes, dollar for dollar. 

The par of the capitals of the national banks amounts 
to about $1,000,000,000, and as some of their stocks are 
worth from two to forty-five times their face their real 
capitals are somewhat greater. Individual deposits are 
$1,500,000,000 more. The total volume of banking capital, 
national, state, and private, which would assume the pur- 
chase and retirement of the $380,000,000 of legal tenders 
(not covered by coin or bullion deposits in the Treasury) 
would probably be about $3,800,000,000. At least this 
would be a reasonable estimate of the whole banking capi- 
tal of the country. This aggregate capital would be called 
upon, as the condition of substituting its own notes as the 
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circulating medium of the country, to buy up and retire 
one tenth of its own volume in legal tenders. Each bank 
of $100,000 of capital would pay for and retire $10,000 of 
legal tenders, and thereupon would be free to issue its own 
notes, in place of those, for $10,000, and as many more notes 
as it needed to issue. Hence the ‘‘turn”’ costs the banks 
nothing, and places $3,800,000,000 of banking capital be- 
hind a legal tender debt which is now unsecured except by 
the $100,000,000 of so-called coin reserve, which is not a 
security at all. Thus banking would be free from its in- 
cubus and the government from its legal tender debt. 

3. Repeal the legal tender law, the ten per cent tax on 
state bank circulation, and the law requiring notes of 
national banks to be based on a deposit of bonds with the 
government. This is necessary to convert the national bank- 
notes, which are now in effect government notes, into real 
banknotes. But require all banks to organize on a basis 
of capital essentially like that of the Federal Bank as re- 
spects the ratio of its coin to its securities and the nature 
of its securities. 

4. Require the Federal Bank to redeem in coin the 
notes of all state or national or private banks, and vest in 
it the ordinary right which any citizen should have to close 
any bank which will not reimburse the coin paid to redeem 
its notes. Redemption in coin is necessary to return bank- 
notes to the bank of issue. This return is necessary to 
keep unloaned notes in sufficient supply in the rural dis- 
tricts. This supply is necessary to keep rates of interest 
low. Rates of interest must be low to give prosperity to 
the borrowing class. 

5. Leave the Comptroller of the Currency in super- 
vision of the issue department of all banks, and devolve 
the charge of their deposits on the government of the State 
in which the bank is located. Still, neither supervision 
will be one tenth as effective as the merely financial con- 
trol over them which will naturally be exercised by the 
Federal Bank, not by law nor by authority but by its capi- 
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tal, knowledge, interest, and position. The customs duties 
should still be payable in coin only, as the notes of all 
banks are, since those taxes on which the credit of the 
government depends are of the nature of ultimate redemp- 
tion and not of exchange. 

6. Give to this Federal Bank the power, now practi- 
cally denied to national and state banks, of dealing in 
foreign exchange, and of establishing branches or offices 
in foreign ports with capital of their own, of which a part 
shall be subscribed by the resident banks and merchants of 
the countries wherein they do business.* Let the Federal 
Bank also have the power of raising and lowering its rate 
of discount, and of paying interest on deposits of coin, 
untrammeled by any usury laws. This will enable it, by 
raising its rate of discount, to mitigate crises and prevent 
suspensions of specie payment by attracting gold from 
abroad, and to prevent a drain of gold from the country, 
when necessary, after the manner of the Bank of England. 
Its notes will circulate throughout every city and port of 
the commercial world, as the notes of each of the govern- 
ment banks formerly existing in the United States did, 
operating as international substitutes for coin, and univer- 
sally accepted letters of credit for travelers. 

7. Letthe Federal Bank, and its branches as hereinafter 
embraced, issue its own notes to an amount equal to the 
greenback legal tender notes which it purchases and retires, 
whereby the United States will presumptively avoid forever 
both the burden of payment and the evil of contraction. 
This greenback debt will remain a perpetual debt of honor 
of the government to the banks, since the banks will have 
relieved the government of its payment. Yet the banks 
will find in its assumption a smaller burden than the present 
necessity of depositing bond security for notes. Beyond this 
amount, let every note of the Federal Bank be issued only in 


* The need of this was strongly expressed by several delegates to the Pan-American 
Congress convened by Mr. Blaine in Washington in 1890. See majority Report on Banking, 
p-. 830; speeches of Mr. Aragon, of Costa Rica, p. 852; Mr. Hurtado, of Colombia, p. 859 ; 
Mr. Mendonca, of Brazil, p. 862. 
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exchange of coin of either goldor silver, as Bank of England 
notes in excess of the government’s indebtedness are issued, 
provided that if coin of one of these metals shall be made 
the standard, redemption may be made in such weight of 
the other as shall equal the standard in value at the time of 
redemption. 

8. Let all the banks of less than $50,000 capital be 
required to become branches of some bank having more 
than $250,000 capital, and all banks having between $50,000 
and $1,000,000 capital be required to become branches of 
some bank having more than $1,000,000 capital, in order 
that there may be an effective local supervision of the de- 
posits and note issues of every bank by the bank of which 
itis a branch, and let all banks having more than $1,000,000 
capital become branches of some one of the thirty banks 
which are branches of the Federal Bank. Each bank will 
redeem the notes of its branches, and each branch will de- 
posit in and clear at the bank in which it isa branch. In 
this manner the whole banking business in the United States 
will be federalized in the same sense as each township and 
each county in the various States is, through its state and 
congressional district relations to the Union, federalized into 
a constituent fraction and component part of the United 
States. That this is the normal outcome of banking is 
shown by the fact that in Great Britain, where banking 
reaches its highest perfection, and greatest security, utility, 
and economy, 131 parent banks with 3,801 branches, all 
centering in the Bank of England, do the business of the 
country, and lay a basis on which the country aspires to be 
the banker of the world. 

The exact terms of federalization must be a subject of 
careful consideration by bankers and by Congress. But 
they should include the ownership by each branch bank of 
a block of stock in the central bank, and the appointment 
of one director therein, and the reciprocal ownership in 
exchange therefor by the central bank of a block of stock 
of equivalent value in the branch bank, and of so many 
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directors as the proportion such stock bears to the whole 
would elect. The board of directors of a central bank will 
consist wholly or largely of the presidents of its branch 
banks, and so will also the board of directors of the Federal 
Bank. This would insure the knowledge among bankers 
required to guard against imposition, over-issues, inflation, 
reciprocal panic and distrust. At least this, having been 
largely the method of organization of the second Bank of 
the United States, would deserve careful consideration. 

g. No bank of discount below the Federal Bank 
should be permitted to pay interest on deposits, and the 
Federal Bank only on deposits of coin, nor shall any bank 
loan on land or on pawns. 

The introduction of these provisions into a suitable 
Act of Congress would furnish the people of the United 
States with a system of banking modeled upon the most 
tried systems which have heretofore existed, and it would 
therefore be very nearly scientific. The Federal Bank 
here suggested is not a government bank like that pro- 
vided by Hamilton, and by Madison’s secretary, Dallas, 
and which Jefferson and Jackson opposed. Government 
is not a partner in, nor a director of, nor a force in any 
way controlling except by general law the confederation 
of all the banks of the United States here suggested. 
Even the Federal Bank here outlined is only an aggrega- 
tion of existing national, state, and private banks repre- 
senting wholly private capital. The United States would 
be a depositor in it as it is now in certain national banks. 
Any State or city might also be a depositor and doubtless 
would be. Hence it is not a mammoth rival to existing 
institutions. It only discovers, organizes, and develops 
certain powers in them now latent and seeks to make them 
efficient. Under such a system banking would be more 
than ever free from politics and politics from banking. 





Is There a New South? 


There is stilla good deal of unnecessary friction in the 
heated discussion of the question whether there really is a 
new South. Probably the time will never come when the 
journalist, or even the average statesman, will be able to 
take an all-around view of a theme so large that it may be 
compassed only by many observations of many minds. It 
would relieve the college commencement audience, down 
South, of much superfluous oratory if the college orator 
could be accompanied by the ‘‘ annex,” who would ‘‘do 
the gestures” for the other side. And the stalwart north- 
western senator, who still conceives of the Southern heart 
as meditating ‘‘treason, stratagems, and spoils,” only 
biding its time for another great rebellion, might possibly 
learn something to his advantage if compelled to sit all 
winter on the piazza of a down-South hotel, and witness 
the efforts of the people to ‘‘ boom” their town into a little 
Chicago. In short, there most emphatically is a new 
South; and, again, there isn’t, just as you look at it. 

If any sane man, north of the Ohio and the Potomac, 
expects the leading people of the eleven States that broke 
from the Union in 1861 to forget the fact of the rupture, 
and all the causes that led to it; the tremendous fighting 
and the more tremendous suffering of that mighty four 
years’ conflict; the superhuman sacrifices and toils of their 
women at home, and the marvelous fidelity of the colored 
folk meanwhile; the swift alternations of exultant hope 
and despair; the passionate devotion to the few great men 
developed in that stormy university; the final collapse and 
the frightful ten years following ;—he may as well prepare 
his mind for a wholesale disappointment. All the Southern 
people that are good for anything will remember and ought 
to remember this entire period in the history of these 
States. There are people whose patriotism is undoubted 
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who never seem to have learned the bottom reason why 
the nation would not ‘‘let the South alone” in 1860. 
Anglo-Saxon manhood and womanhood is not to be had 
for the asking. A republic that would not fight to its last 
man and spend its last dollar to keep 12,000,000 of that 
sort of humanity a part of itself would deserve to be par- 
celed out, each State delivered over to the tender mercies 
of its special set of American cranks. If modern history 
is in any sense ‘‘ philosophy teaching by example,” it 
teaches this;—that all the great and perilous problems of 
modern society are to be finally solved by this same Anglo- 
Saxon people, and for the reason that it is the only people 
endowed with the supreme genius for the solving of such 
problems in the only possible way,—by a perpetual conflict 
of opinion and administrative policy between the conserva- 
tive and the progressive element of society, with the 
common understanding that the world moves and that, 
sooner or later, all good things are bound to come, with 
better things ahead, by the common-sense assent of com- 
mon-sense people. A nation thoroughly in the grip of 
such a people, open to all the characteristic influences of 
our time, is as certain of genuine success as anything in 
this long-suffering and somewhat uncertain world. 

From this point of view we may understand and recon- 
cile the existing differences of opinion concerning the 
reality of anew South. The old South abides, in the same 
sense as does the New England, the New York, or the 
Pennsylvania of half a century ago. The same kind of 
people bear the same sort of children, who, when they 
grow up, go their own way. The most anti-Puritan por- 
tion of America is the New England of to-day that is mak- 
ing new holidays to glorify the Pilgrim fathers, and has 
established a club in Salem where the descendants of the 
witches and of the officials who hanged them toast each 
other, with mutual admiration. Thesame people that turn 
out, by the city-full, to build Lee’s monument and to bury 
Davis, are taxing themselves for the schooling of negro 
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children as heavily as the millionaires of Boston for the 
education of the children of the Back Bay. And this old 
South will remain indefinitely, simply because the Southern 
man and the Southern woman are chips of the old Anglo- 
Saxon block, each individual, whether in England, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Dominion, or this republic, able 
to hold the two sides of life within himself; devoutly re- 
membering the old; understanding as no one elsecan why 
he devoutly remembers it; but all the time looking for 
something not only better and larger than he has known, 
but grander than any one ever dared to hope for this side 
of heaven. 

Thus it happens that any one with a soul big enough 
to take people as they are, who goes down South with a 
genuine purpose to know the truth about the situation, 
finds himself in a Southland so new that the ‘‘ dark and 
true and tender North” appears, for the time, the home of 
conservatism. Of course, if he knew the South before 
1860, he will be astonished to find a new nation within a 
nation, 8,000,000 strong—our brothers and sisters in black ; 
all American citizens, in so far as law can lift to that 
pinnacle of modern life; citizens in reality by the steady 
development of a superior class and the facing of the least 
hopeful sort toward the promised land to a degree never 
realized before under anything like similar circumstances. 
And, with the exception of the grumblers, the moral 
cowards, the sensationalists, and those second-rate folk of 
every sort, who everywhere represent discord and the 
minor key, he will find that, while Southerners, like our- 
selves, ‘‘ have no use for” a lazy, shiftless, vicious, and 
criminal negro, there is a hearty satisfaction among all 
respectable people at every advance by these people in 
useful knowledge, industry, thrift, and the practice of the 
ten commandments. Beyond this, the foremost mind of 
the South to-day believes not only that what is called the 
‘*race problem,” under the providence of God and the 
‘‘ working together for good” of all good folks, will be 
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solved, but that its solution will prove a forward step in 
national life and a new revelation of our common human 
nature, whose capacities for achievement are only just now 
being suspected even by the prophets of ‘‘the grand and 
awful time” in which we are living and moving. 

Another thing that cannot be ignored is the steady 
evolution everywhere in the South of the new American 
from the old European order of society. This does not 
so strongly impress our Northern people as the spectacle 
of the new citizenship of the colored folk, because the 
present generation is perfectly familiar with the same pro- 
cess at home—never knew, indeed, any different order of 
affairs. European society dates back to an age when the 
prizes of social life and the advantages of political distinc- 
tion were reserved for men who displayed their manhood 
in war or in the exercise of the administrative functions of 
a civilization built upon force and a decisive military policy. 
Excepting for a brief period after our two great American 
wars, the North has rewarded industrial genius and 
eminent success in developing the resources of a new 
country with wealth, public favor, and finally social dis- 
tinction. It is not easy to see why the thousand American 
families, first known for some achievement in the indus- 
trial development of the country, have not a better title to 
distinction than lords and princes who first appeared as the 
destroyers of mankind and the enemies of nine-tenths of 
the human race. 

The only social difference between North and South 
before 1860 was that caused by the institution of slavery, 
which for two centuries had arrested on Southern soil de- 
velopment of the proper industrial type of American civili- 
zation and perpetuated the European military order with 
its ideals and many of its characteristics. To this element 
the nation owes any existing ambition for conquest and 
expansion of territory, in any plan for which, with the sole 
exception of the purchase of Alaska, the South uniformly 
led. The civil war, by destroying slavery, reduced the 
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leading class of the South to poverty, and for the first time 
every door of industrial civilization was thrown open, and 
the inevitable consequences followed. But this social 
change is only new in the sense that it brings Southern 
society in range with the Northern and American type, 
every family finally receiving consideration in proportion 
to its services in some useful direction in the development 
of the country. 

It is a simple stupidity for a certain class of literati to 
exclaim over this inevitable trend of Anglo-Saxon society, 
and to denounce it as materialistic or in any way a symptom 
of social degeneracy. On the contrary, the evolution of 
this new social order, at home and abroad, has been charac- 
terized by a magnificent endowment of all the great agencies 
of education, religion, philanthropy, and beautiful living 
such as the world never before saw. Within the past 
generation, from that of George Peabody down, every con- 


siderable gift for the higher side of life in the South has 
been the free-hearted contribution of men and women in- 
cluded in this narrow and impudent classification of the 
New Materialism. Socially the South is new, as all the rest 
of the country, as Washington, is new. ‘‘ The old family 


” 


business is about played out in Massachusetts,”” as Sam 
Bowles, greatest of New England journalists, used to say. 
But everywhere in the republic is the new family, wiser, 
higher, more efficient for all the uses of a new age in a new 
world. 

Another change in the South is the rapid growth of a 
cosmopolitan Americanism and the decay ‘of the pictur- 
esque provincialism which, in the days of the fathers, 
made its States like obstinate nationalities and even di- 
vided commonwealths into sections, altogether unsympa- 
thetic and almost unknown to each other. One striking 
result is the steady tide of emigration of superior young 
men from the country to the cities, especially from the 
entire South to the Northwest and the Pacific coast. Out- 
side of New England, every metropolitan American city 
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is receiving these ambitious and pushing youth, in greater 
numbers every year. It is possible that the Southern con- 
tingent in New York now equals the white population of 
any city in the South. The old intense Southern-State 
pride is giving place to the broader ambitions of our new 
American life. But in this the South is not new. There was 
always a drift, from its upper and lower strata, away from 
its conservative limitations into the broader and freer life 
beyond the Alleghenies and above the Ohio, outward and 
onward to the Paciiic. Inthe South as in the North, the 
bright young men are leaving their country homes, and 
for the same reason—the desire of the young American to 
be himself ‘‘father of his country” in some degree. At 
present, the South is at serious disadvantage from this 
cause. For while every Northern State is filling the gap 
made by its emigrating children with the rapidly improv- 
ing and often superior youth of its recent European stock, 
the South must wait another generation for its own white 
masses, leaving out of the question the later development 
of the negro, to make good the vacant places. 

This hegira of superior young men is only a part of 
the general upward movement of the respectable white 
population of these States. The close of the Civil War 
threw upon the market quantities of better land than the 
masses of non-slave-holding farmers had previously been 
able to possess. The multiplication of farms in the States 
east of the Mississippi means that great numbers of the 
old-time ‘‘plain people’’ are now the possessors of new 
estates and are generally in a condition of greater prosper- 
ity than ever before. The existence of the country dis- 
trict public school, poor as it may be, means that a new 
generation has put its foot on the threshold of knowledge, 
with all which that first step signifies to the young Anglo- 
Saxon American. It is twenty years since Virginia finally 
put on the ground the agency for popular schooling urged 
upon the Old Dominion by Thomas Jefferson a century 
ago. The great political upheaval that for the past ten 
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years, in various stages of development, has wrought such 
strange results in almost every Southern State, is the legit- 
imate outcome of this progress among the masses of the 
Southern people. It signifies that the time is past when a 
few hundred men, however able and worthy, can manipu- 
late the public affairs of an American commonwealth, that 
henceforth every State of the South, like every Northern 
State, is to be governed by the majority, without regard 
to previous conditions or traditions, however venerable. 
In the West the Populist movement, by its very nature, 
must be transient. In the South, by whatever name it 
may be called, the steady march to the front of The 
Third Estate is the legitimate result of the emanci- 
pation of labor. This political advance, although it must 
be signalized by many crudities, and although for a time 
the political crank and the demagogue will ride the top- 
most wave, yet the people here, as always in a republic, 
learn to do by doing, and the final outcome will be good 
for the negro and for his former master; for the move- 
ment is neither more nor less than the progress of the vast 
majority of the white people of the sixteen States toward a 
larger and more beneficent idea of Americanism than it 
has been able to attain before. 

Meanwhile, as the boys move on from the old planta- 
tions, the girls are left behind. Fifty years ago the young 
women of New England found themselves in the same 
predicament with which their sisters of the South are 
struggling to-day. Instead of sitting down in sackcloth 
and ashes, bewailing the lost and praying for*‘‘ the coming 
man,” they stood upright, accepted the situation, invented 
three hundred new ways of getting a living, stormed the 
school-house, captured every department of the church 
outside the pulpit, which is now in a state of siege, pos- 
sessed themselves of the higher education, entered the 
world of journalism, of literature, and of art, and are now 
in the enjoyment of the fairest opportunities and shoulder- 
ing the weightiest social, moral, and religious responsibili- 
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ties of the splendid new civilization of these States. The 
woman’s movement in the South is simply a repetition of 
what has been going on in every Northern State—a gener- 
ation later, but bound to go on. It is new in the sense 
that the man and the woman of thirty are not the boy and 
girl of fifteen; yet all the preaching and all other forms of 
resistance will be as powerless to prevent the Southern 
woman from coming into her own heritage in the New 
Orleans and the Charleston of to-day, as they were to pre- 
vent the success of the same movement in the Boston and 
the Chicago of a generation ago. 

The bottom fact in every order of society is its ideal 
of education. Beyond all question, the most notable 
change that has come over our Southern States since the 
days of sixty-five is the establishment in every State of the 
American common school for all classes and both races. 
But this, apparently the newest of all things, is only the 
realization of the broad and wise plans for universal educa- 
tion elaborated by the foremost Southern men of the old 
Revolutionary epoch and urged upon the original Southern 
commonwealths with a force and eloquence never surpassed. 
Indeed, every State of the South had made some effort 
toward universal education before 1860. The record of 
the agitation in this direction, with a re-publication of the 
eloquent appeals of Jefferson, Thornwell, Breckenridge, 
Wise, and scores of others only less eminent would make 
one of the most valuable and characteristic educational 
works in American literature. This movement for the 
education for the new American citizenship of five million 
of Southern children and youth, by the people through the 
state, is only what every Anglo-Saxon people in a republic 
must do; because only thus can a republic of the American 
sort.endure. 

So it matters little whether the observing traveler pre- 
fers to call the wondrous spectacle that everywhere from 
Delaware to Texas greets his eyes, the new South, or the 
old South asserting herself under a new dispensation. 
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These States are now American States, moving along the 
highway of the new American life. Each ‘‘ gangs his ain 
gait,” there is a front and a rear to the movement, there is 
much to be forgotten in the past and much ahead that may 
well appall a faint heart. But the people are there—our 
people, inspired by American hopes, deserving our patience, 
our sympathy, and our help in their trials, as we, sooner 
or later, shall claim a similar helpfulness in our own. No 
one expects this republic to become the ideal nation in a 
day, but every one who is fit for American citizenship has 
the sight to believe that all things are possible in a repub- 
lic like our own, when all good men and women do what- 
ever their hands find to do with their might. 
A. D. Mayo. 





With and Without a Government Bank. 


The first Bank of the United States did not pay for 
its chartered rights. The second paid $1,500,000 in coin. 
The first did not assume to transfer the public funds be- 
tween all points gratis, to distribute loans among the 
States, or to pay the public creditors without charge for 
exchange. The second assumed all these duties. 

The first bank was the depository of the public 
moneys by usage. The second by a clause in its charter 
became entitled to them by law, except that the Secretary 
of the Treasury might remove them, which right it was 
generally assumed would only be exercised for cause.* 

Both differed from the Bank of England, in that their 
issues of notes were not based on a loan to the govern- 


ment up to a certain amount (415,000,000), and beyond 
that on a deposit of coin to the face of the sovereigns 
issued. Our national bank was free to issue its banknotes 


to any amount, so that the total of its debts, except for de- 
posits, should not exceed its capital. The Bank of Eng- 
land attracts coin from other countries, and checks an 
export of specie by putting up its rates of discount. This 
function was never embodied in either Bank of the United 
States. The government owned a fifth of the stock in each 
bank, but might and did sell it, thus ceasing to be a stock- 
holder. 

Each bank subscribed to three fourths of four fifths 
of its stock in government debt, but this was an incident 
merely of its formation. In the exercise of the bank’s 
right to sell $2,000,000 worth of government bonds per 
year it might cease to be a bondholder. The Bank of 
England is perpetually a government creditor. This ren- 
ders its position absolutely permanent. 


1 Vol. 1, Reports Bank of United States, p. 364. Statement by Bank, p. 2. 
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A government bank, to endure, must be based on a 
perpetual loan to the government. A sum of the bank’s 
notes equal to this loan should circulate as currency. These 
should be the bank’s notes and not the notes of the gov- 
ernment, because only through the exercise of the lending 
powers of a bank can the notes go into circulation in ex- 
change for commercial paper. This at its maturity will 
furnish the actual means for redeeming the notes. In such 
case the coin will be only the test of a redemption already 
effected by an interchange of goods. Ifa bank or its cur- 
rency is based on government bonds, the government 
pays its bonds and the bank or currency is snuffed out. 
As the government emerges from the debts it loses its 
interest in the fiscal instrument by which it was willing to 
be helped when in need. It is like the borrowing farmer 
who returns the worn-out hoe, saying ‘‘ hereafter let us 
neither borrow nor lend.” 


Our national banks as banks of issue have nearly died 
of this defect. The second Bank of the United States in 
like manner had hardly finished, in 1831, its work of pay- 
ing off the government debt before the government de- 


manded its extinction. 

Hence, in our present situation, if a Federal Bank 
were found expedient, the government notes now out 
should be transformed into notes of the bank in question. 
It would at all times be a greater inconvenience to the 
government to pay to the bank this loan in coin, than to 
permit the bank to be the depository of its revenues. 

The substitute for a government bank, as a source of 
issue of paper money, has been the state banks, treasury 
notes, and bond-secured national bank notes. The sub- 
stitute as a depository of the revenue has-been the sub- 
treasury. The substitute as relates to maintaining the 
credit of the paper money has been the Federal Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the banking departments of the 
several States. 

Hence in our history a government bank comes into 
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necessary comparison with the sub-treasury system and 
other devices which took its place. 

1. The sub-treasury system withdraws the security 
afforded by the large capital of a government bank for the 
safe-keeping of the government moneys, and remits them to 
the personal security afforded by individual treasurers and 
collectors and their bondsmen, and at the same time with- 
draws the entire fund of government revenues from actual 
circulation among merchants and manufacturers, as they 
would be if loaned out by a bank, and converts them into a 
barren hoard held imprisoned in strong boxes and caves, 
resulting in a temptation to theft and a contraction of 


currency. 

2. The government under the sub-treasury system 
pays the cost of transferring coin from one part of the 
country to another in paying public creditors. Under the 
bank it has the coin at all its branches, and hence pays out 
at one, on any order from another, without cost. 


3. Under the sub-treasury system defalcations of pub- 
lic officers are losses to the government. Under the bank 
its capital and stockholders only could lose. 

4. The cost of maintaining offices for obtaining loans 
when desired by government, and for paying interest and 
principal thereon, is avoided by the bank. 

5. The premium on gold or depreciation in paper 
which always follows upon a direct issue of government 
notes during war is a cost of a sub-treasury system. The 
notes of a bank during peace are based on merchandise, 
and represent value. During war the bank collects the 
war loans and receives the revenues, and hence is able 
still to base its issues of its own notes on values the most 
affected of which are its war bonds. But these are still 
quasi-commercial assets like its paper. Hence it can keep 
its coin reserves intact while loaning the government far 
more than it could borrow on government notes. 

6. The sub-treasury can be drawn upon for gold for 
export or hoarding, regardless of the effect of the drain 
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upon currency, so long as the government has any demand 
obligations out upon which the holder can ask coin. The 
tendency of such a withdrawal of specie is to produce panic 
or crisis. A government bank can check this drain and 
increase its deposits by increasing its rate of discount to 
borrowers. 

As to the first point, Mr. Lincoln, in a lecture de- 
livered in 1839, estimated the total specie then in the 
country at $80,000,000, and the total revenues for the year 
at $40,000,000. The withdrawal of half the specie of the 
country from circulation would occasion a further elimina- 
tion from the currency supply of about $100,000,000 in 
bank paper and credits. 

Seven years earlier Mr. Webster had estimated that 
the Bank of the United States had $30,000,000 out on loan 
in the Western States alone, the calling in of which would 
depreciate the value of every man’s property from the 
Atlantic States to the capital of Missouri." 

There was traveling in the United States at this period 
the most noted of French economists, M. Chevalier, who 
wrote of our condition as follows :? 


‘Credit is the primary element of life in the United 
States; they literally live on it. New York alone pos- 
sesses twenty banks; the mean of its annual discounts is 
425,000,000, whereas at Paris the total discounts of the 
Bank were, in 1831, 49,000,000; in 1832 only £6,000,- 
ooo. At Philadelphia, in 1831, the discounts rose to £32,- 
000,000. ; 

‘‘The banks have acted as the lever which has en- 
abled the Americans to establish among themselves, to 
their own great profit, the agriculture and industry of 
Europe, and which has covered their territory with cities, 
canals, railroads, manufactories, and fertile fields. : 
The mechanics owe to it the industrial activity which has 
enabled them to earn from five to eight shillings [sterling] 
a day of wages. . . . Credit was in some instances 


1 Speech of Daniel Webster against the veto of the bill to renew the charter, in 


Senate, r1th July, 1832. 
2 Chevalier, Amerique du Nord, p. 40. 
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unduly extended. . . The evil, however, has been 
cured from the day when the Bank of the United States 
was finally established. That great institution 

has for ten years past acted with the most consummate 
prudence. It is by means of it that the currency of the 
country has been so largely extended that in 1831 the banks 
of the country could without difficulty sustain a mass of 
discounts which over the whole union amounted to the 
enormous sum of £240,000,000 sterling.” 


The bank is here credited with imparting solidity to a 
lending system under which the 14,000,000 people then 
inhabiting the United States were so favored that the 
average head of a household of five persons would have 
the use of $425 worth more of tools, implements and capi- 
tal than he owned. 

As to the cost of transferring coin, the economy of a 
bank is no trifle. 


‘The government of the United States paid $3,950 in 
November, 1846, for the remittance of $503,000 in coin 
from New York to New Orleans, and in December follow- 
ing $9,000 for remitting $1,300,000 between the same 
points. At about the same time the remittance through 
the banks of $1,669,314 from New York to New Orleans 
cost the government nothing.’ 


Within a few weeks past the government paid upward 
of $12,000 to send $4,000,000 in gold from San Francisco 
to New York. If the government had paid the prices paid 
by individuals, the cost would have been $30,800. 

As respects the losses to the government through the 
defalcations of public officers, the public mind is not now 
sensitive.” Defalcations have grown few since Mr. Lincoln 
was elected to the presidency. But in 1839 he asserted 
that 2,600 such cases were before the public, from that of 
Collector Swartwout of the Port of New York for $1,200,- 
ooo down. A historian of the Democratic party* alleges 

1 Public Economy of United States, by Calvin Colton, p. 244. 

2 Yet while this article is preparing a loss of $134,000 occurs in the mint at Philadel- 


phia by abstraction of gold. 
3 History of the Democratic Party, by Patton, p. 247. 
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that in the four years of John Quincy Adams’ term $885,- 
374 were lost by defalcation. In Andrew Jackson’s eight 
years $3,761,112 were so lost. In Van Buren’s four years 
$3,343,792 stuck to the defaulters. This was for Adams, 
$2.75 per $1,000 collected; for Jackson $7.52 per $1,000; 
for Van Buren $11.71 per $1,000. In succeeding admin- 
istrations down to Buchanan’s, the losses were such as to 
give rise to a custom of estimating that they would average 
$14 per $1,000. In Lincoln’s administration, while the 
expenditure rose often to $1,000,000 a day, the defalcations 
steadily declined. At last honesty seemed to be conta- 
gious. In Andrew Johnson’s term it further fell to $1.65 
a $1,000, and in General Grant’s term to $0.26, and still 
lower under Hayes. In the seven years ending June, 
1883, in the Internal Revenue Department not one cent 
was lost by defalcation. 

Upon the fourth point we again cite Mr. Lincoln. He 
computed, on the basis of certain estimates then recently 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury and by Mr. Rives, 
that the sub-treasury system would substitute for the bonus 
paid by the Bank of United States of $75,000 a year a net 
expense of $405,000 a year. This, he quaintly remarked, 
‘‘ would pay the pensions of more than four thousand rev- 
olutionary soldiers, or would buy a forty-acre tract of gov- 
ernment land for each one of more than eight thousand 
poor families.” 


The fifth point involves the saving which would have 
resulted to the government and people of the United 
States, in the better condition of currency and comparative 
absence both of inflation and of depreciation, which would 
have existed, for the nearly sixty years which have inter- 
vened since its abolition, had the services of the Bank of 
the United States been continued. 

The Committee of Ways and Means of Congress, in 
1830, to whom was referred that portion of President Jack- 
son’s message which related to the bank, replied’ in an elab- 


1 History of Bank of United States, p. 743. 
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orate defense declaring that it had cost the government 
forty-six millions of dollars more to conduct the war of 
1812-15 against Great Britain than the same war would 
have cost had the government's fiscal operations been con- 
ducted by a bank. The bank would have effected a sav- 
ing equal to the entire cost of sustaining the army and navy. 

The committee then uttered the following significant 
prophecy : 


‘* Neither reason nor experience will permit us to doubt 
that a state of war would speedily bring about all the evils 
which so fatally affected the credit of the government and 
the national currency during the late war with Great Britain. 
We should be again driven tothe same miserable round of 
financial expedients which in a littlé more than two years 
brought a wealthy community almost to the very brink of 
a declared national bankruptcy, and placed the govern- 
ment completely at the mercy of speculating stock job- 
bers. . . . In a period of war the financial resources 
of the country could not be drawn into efficient operation 
without the aid of a national bank, and the local banks 
would certainly resort to a suspension of specie payments. 
: Money is the sinew of military power. In this 
view of the subject, no one of the institutions of the coun- 
try, not excepting the army or navy, is of more vital im- 
portance than a national bank. It has this decided ad- 
vantage over the army and navy: while they are of scarcely 
any value except in war, the bank is not less useful than 
either of them in war, and is alsoeminently useful in peace. 
It has another advantage still greater. If, like the army or 
navy, it cost the nation millions annually to sustain it, the 
expediency of the expenditure might be doubted. But 
when it actually saves to the government and to the coun- 
try, as the committee have heretofore attempted to show, 
more millions annually than are expended in supporting 
both the army and the navy, it would seem that if there 
were any one measure of national policy upon which all 
the political parties of the country should be brought to 
unite, by the impressive lessons of experience it should be 
that of maintaining a national bank.” 


The committee which uttered this prediction consisted 
of Mr. McDuffie of South Carolina, chairman, and Mr. 
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Verplanck of New York, Mr. Dwight of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Smyth of Virginia, Mr. Ingersoll of Connecticut, Mr. 
Gilmore of Maryland, and Mr. Overton of Louisiana. Its 
literal fulfillment in the war of 1860-5 added from a third 
to a half to the cost of that war. At its outset the banks 
of New York City urged Secretary Chase to treat an asso- 
ciation of their number as if it were a government bank. 
They wished him to deposit revenues and the proceeds of 
loans with them, and draw upon them for war expenses; 
Mr. Poor’ says, 


‘‘allowing them to pay his draftsin whatever manner their 
holders might designate. The banks assumed that as the 
ordinary operations of the public had no tendency to with- 
draw their coin, those of government, if conducted in a 
similar manner, would exert no such tendency; that in this 
way the war might be carried on by the use of their paper, 
symbolizing merchandise at the value of coin.” 


The proposition thus made involved the continued 
power to issue bank bills, not only in the banks which would 
form the association, but in all the banks in the country, 
and in all that might choose to come into existence. No 
federal law applicable to one could exempt any other. Mr. 
Poor unwisely condemns Mr. Chase for rejecting this pro- 
posal of the New York banks. It was in effect a proposal 
to Mr. Chase to make government depositories of the state 
banks, which had ruined our finances in 1812-16. It 
lacked the merit which a proposal of the New York banks 
to form themselves into a national bank would have had. 
Unless they could issue notes without limit they could only 
have paid in coin, or not at all, which was no better than 
the Treasury’s dilemma. To allow all the banks of the 
country to stuff irredeemable paper on the market, because 
the government could not redeem, would have been a 
greater evil than that which actually occurred. It would 
have brought on the whole of the calamity predicted by 


1 Money and its Laws, Chapter on Currency and Banking in United States, p. 563. 
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the committee, whereas under Mr. Chase’s guidance the 
country escaped the worst half. 

Mr. Chase was right in seeing that the government 
could not safely enter upon the war by dividing with a 
heterogeneous horde of state and private banks the prerog- 
ative of issuing paper money. Mr. Poor is also right in 
holding that a bank or association of banks, whose power 
to issue paper money could have been restrained, could 
have retained in its vaults the coin required for redemption. 
This would have carried the country through the war with- 
out any suspension of specie payments, or with so low a 
premium on coin as would have reduced the expenditures 
of the war by about one-half. He says: 

_ ‘*The exports of specie from the country the year pre- 
ceding the war exceeded the imports by $57,996,154. 
During the first year of the war, and before the banks had 
suspended, the imports over exports equaled $22,558,791; 
making in a single year a change in favor of the country 
of $80,554,945. No sooner was trouble with the South 
apprehended than the Northern banks began instinctively 
to strengthen themselves. On the first of January, 1860, 
the coin reserves of the banks of the three great cities, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, equaled $29,822,320; 
of which the banks of New York held $20,119,779; those 
of Boston, $4,796,000; those of Philadelphia, $4,906,541. 
On the first of January, 1861, when the disruption of the 
country seemed imminent, they had increased their re- 
serves to $43,849,628; and on the ninth of August, 1861, 
when they undertook to aid the government, to $63,165,- 
039. There was no concert or method in all this; only 
ordinary prudence. Even so late as 1862, after the banks 
had suspended and Mr. Chase had drawn from them 
$150,000,000 [in coin], they held $44,887,093 in coin; a 
sum greater by $15,000,000 than that held on the first of 
January, 1860.” 


These facts amply prove that had a Bank of the United 
States been the recipient of loans and revenues during the 
war, it could have kept coin enough in its vaults to redeem 
its notes, provided the circulation of state banknotes had 
been, as it was, cut off by the ten percent tax. The Bank 
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of the United States would have been the natural point of 
return of all the coin, and redemption of the currency em- 
ployed in the war. 

Mr. Chase could never have ‘‘ financed” the war with- 
out shutting up all paper money mills except his own, nor 
could he improvise a government bank in time to be 
powerfully serviceable in that war. The failure to renew 
the charter of the United States Bank in 1834-6 must be 
charged, however, with a third to half the cost of the war 
of 1861-5. 

The sixth point, the natural tendency of a government 
bank to render steady and stable the finances of a country 
and to avert crises, is, after all, the most important. All 
the tendencies of such an institution are to promote a gen- 
eral prosperity with which its own is so closely identified. 
What a good bank is to its locality, this ‘‘bank of banks” 
is to all the banks. The best brief on this point is perhaps 
Sir Archibald Alison’s essay‘ on ‘‘ The Commercial Crisis 
of 1837,” founded largely on M. Chevalier’s book before 
cited. While Alison is intense in his hatred of char- 
latanism in either politics or finance, his learning is unim- 
peachable, and his economic judgments have at least the 
merit of being founded on this same broad scope of infor- 
mation. He says (p. 284): 


‘What was the hidden cause, then, which in America 
brought about this terrible convulsion ? We shall find the 
cause in the insanity of the American democracy, in the 
violent struggle between the conservative and leveling 
principles of which for four years that country has been 
the theatre; in the monstrous absurdity of the masses, 
who by long-continued clamor and violence in opposition 
to the united opinion of all the wealth, respectability, and 
intelligence of the country, engaged the executive in a 
struggle for life and death with the commercial and intel- 
lectual aristocracy, and at length carried their democratic 
jealousy so far as, during a period of unexampled com- 
mercial enterprise, to attempt to force upon the country an 
exclusively metallic currency. . . . They have per- 


1 Alison’s Essays, Vol. 1, pp. 273 to 301 
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petrated an act not merely of injustice to others, but of 
insanity toward themselves, to which no parallel is to be 
found in the whole annals of legal or aristocratic oppres- 
sion . . . beside which, in its ultimate and fatal con- 
sequences upon themselves and mankind, the greatest 
excesses of regal and military power, the tyranny of Nero, 
the pride of Louis XIV, the ambition of Napoleon, the 
invasion of Russia, the war in Spain, are but as slight and 
transient evils.” 

All men of statesmanlike attainments foresaw in 
1832-4 the disasters which Alison thus describes (after the 
fact) in 1837. Asa sample of this scientific foresight, Mr. 
Webster’s speech in the Senate on 11th July, 1832, is per- 
haps unexcelled. It occurred in the debate on President 
Jackson's veto of the bill, which Congress had passed by a 
vote of 106 to 84 in the House and 28 to 20 in the Senate, 
to renew the charter of the Second Bank of the United 
States. Mr. Webster said: 

‘‘T hesitate not to say that as this veto travels to the 
West it will depreciate the value of every man’s property 
from the Atlantic States to the capital of Missouri. Its 
effect will be felt in the price of lands, the great and lead- 
ing article of western prosperity, in the prices of crops, in 
the products of labor, in the repression of enterprise, and 
in embarrassment of every kind of business and occupa- 
tion. I state this opinion strongly because I have no doubt 
of its truth, and am willing its correctness should be judged 
by the event.”’ 

No step has yet been taken by either political party to 
undo the great financial blunder involved in the destruc- 
tion of the Bank of the United States. Six times has Con- 
gress voted for a United States bank, and only once, and 
then under the strong coercive power of executive patronage, 
against it. The people also voted to restore the bank in 
the great campaign of 1840, ending in the election of the 
first Harrison. Congress in 1841-2 passed two bills to re- 
store it. These were the last verdicts rendered. Fifty 
years have passed, and no judgment has yet been entered 
on these verdicts. VAN BUREN DENSLOW. 





Our Social Instincts. 


Instinct is understood to be an established habit of 
action, requiring little or no intelligent supervision. It is 
the result of the purposing of our ancestors, and comes to 
us as heredity, in the form of more or less complete autom- 
atism. Our social instincts are the product of social 
habits, following on the line of social needs and experi- 
ments. The definition of society as a compact ignores the 
fact that human beings have shown no capacity for com- 
prehending organization ahead of evolved conditions. The 
Mayflower compact was the first known to history, and 
grew out of ages of experience and buffetings of the times. 
Compacts and constitutions are not even yet an established 
instinct of civilization. But legislating is already an in- 
stinct. The superfluity of law-making is becoming our 
great social danger. Custom, as we know, preceded law, 
and held the earlier societies of men in a grip tighter than 
any possible statutes. If now you study in our far west 
men whom you call outlaws, you will find almost invari- 
ably that they are persons who, having placed themselves 
outside of law limits, have dropped into customs and morals 
identical with those of their ancestors in the days of the 
Vikings. The Norman nobles and the Scotch chieftains 
of the time of Wallace held the same ideas of right and 
wrong, and their actions were of the same character. But 
when in these same frontier sections a community has 
grown to be aggregated, these very same men react toa 
secondary instinct of law and order. The outlaw clansman 
becomes atownsman. They formulate statutes, and govern 
themselves, not at all on the basis of the code on which 
they had been acting, but on a new ethical and civilized 
basis. They had held life in as light esteem as did the 
feudal barons; but they now become as careful to protect 
it as a Buddhist devotee. To hold thus inits organism the 
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power of bifold functioning is a curious power of human 
nature. There are men, now bankers, lawyers, and phy- 
sicians, who during the gold excitement were not other 
than outlaws; men who to-day are doing good service as 
pastors, during the Civil War lapsed into habits anything 
rather than godly. When word came of the brutal assault 
on Charles Sumner, an indignation meeting was held in 
New York that overpacked the old Broadway Tabernacle. 
When the excitement was at white heat under the influ- 
ence of fiery oratory, a man wearing a linen coat suddenly 
appeared on the platform. He whispered tothe chairman, 
who instantly stopped the speaker and introduced the new- 
comer. He stepped forward to the edge of the platform, 
and began by saying: ‘‘I was there. I sawthe murderous 
bludgeon fall on Charles Sumner; I caught him in these 
arms as he fell, and this coat is saturated with his blood.” 
The audience of New York’s best citizens became at once 
tiger-like. Itscreamed and swore with rage. It cried out 
to tear the assassins in pieces. The animal exists with 
the good in humanity at alltimes. Civilization is a taming 
process. The older instinct to rend is, however, still in us. 

Our patriotism and our piety are very largely social 
instincts, lacking in every element of deliberate reason. It 
is not immorality that leads so large a part of our people 
to desire to legislate for their own interests, and selfishly 
toward all the rest of the world; it is simply that the in- 
ternational instinct has not yet been developed. It is un- 
morality rather than immorality that desires to break down 
the industries of one group of human beings for the advan- 
tage of another group. Piety in the primitive family con- 
cerned the deceased members of the family. It was devo- 
tion to their supposed creeds. Piety of that sort became 
an instinct. When we demand a religion of humanity 
and a regard for the world of human brothers we find this 
old instinctin the way. The virtuous emotions, beginning 
with regard for the family, widened to regard for the tribe, 
the nation, the people, the race even, in somedegree. So 
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we are governed by instinctive loves and instinctive hates 
that have their origin far back of our individuality. When 
religion is a matter of the nation or the race the religious 
instinct tallies with the political. 

The recognition of much of our religion as instinct is, 
I think, essential to any just estimation of its value. A 
recent writer in the Westminster Review says: ‘‘ As an evo- 
lutionist I do not see, nor can I imagine meeting with a 
single animal possessed of instinct useless to the species. 
In man I see an animal with an extraordinarily strong in- 
stinct which he does not share with any of the lower ani- 
mals; an instinct which has led to more horrors, more 
bloodshed, and more mental agony than all the other pas- 
sions combined. But it has led to self-devotion, heroism, 
exquisite beauties of thought and feeling. With the savage 
it is an abject fear of the spirits of the dead or the powers 
of nature; with the advance of the race it tends to become 
deeper, wider, more complex.” 

This writer fails perhaps to keep the definition of in- 
stinct clear enough to bring out the full force of his argu- 
ment. By instinct we must not for a moment forget that 
we mean the established result of habits. That is, we no 
longer are compelled to reason out the duty of worship; it 
is in our blood, in our heredity, to feel awe of the unseen 
powers. Reverence for a book is the result of those long 
ages when a book was the most costly of all treasures. 
With the larger number of religious people the Sun- 
day instinct is much stronger than the instinct to honor 
and justice; and this is because it has been longer in the 
formation, and is a simpler idea. Toleration has for a 
century been a rapidly growing instinct, whereas persecu- 
tion was the universal instinct of the middle ages. The 
brutality that characterized the civil and the religious 
codes, and made possible Jeffreys and Torquemada, was 
not the result of deliberate reason or of civil purpose. By 
inheritance the simple idea of compulsory conformity had 
been received. When the rights of the individual began 
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to be worked out as a problem, in the Franco-Celtic rather 
than the Saxon line, and became a positive doctrine with 
the founders of our republic, a counter force arose and the 
instinct to persecute was slowly weakened. In fact, it is 
now only slumbering, ready to be aroused. The struggle 
has been less violent in this country because our declaration 
of independence was so aggressive as to the rights of man. 

It is only as a social instinct, under the government 
of periodicity, that Jew-baiting can be accounted for. Most 
of our instincts, indeed, are periodical in the recurrence of 
activity. The most devout, ascetic preachers of Russia 
and of Germany feel at recurring periods the instinct to 
hunt down the race that has been hunted down periodically 
by Aryans ever since it joined its fate to ours. Parasitic 
to some extent, the Shemites have never been able to 
thrive apart from us; nor have we made great advance in 
any department of thought without the Jew. Still deeper, 
perhaps, isthe race hatred that has never permitted the white 
stock, the red, the yellow, and the black to live together 
on a basis of absolute equality. This had become so thor- 
oughly an instinct during the brute-force ages that it is 
impossible for the higher ethics or the political principles 
of a more advanced age to eradicate prejudice and conse- 
quent conflict. But on the other hand we must reckon the 
instincts of mercy, toleration, and humanity that are being 
established as the probable ruling principles of the future 
ages. The conflict between these and the brute-force in- 
stincts will continue until, like slavery, injustice is put to 
an end in all its forms. 

Government is possible only because and when popu- 
lar instinct is favorable to law and order. The anarchistic 
propaganda is a deliberate attempt to break down this 
instinctive tendency to obey what is considered legitimate 
authority. In the winter of 1891 Martinet in Paris organ- 
ized anarchist soup-conferences. After a gratuitous dis- 
tribution of soup, he lectured on ‘‘ Anarchy for the Poor,” 
‘‘Law, the Enemy of Justice,” ‘‘Happiness Through 
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Revolt,” addressing his appeals ‘‘ to vagabonds, old offend- 
ers, and to all people who are wretched.’”” He described 
himself as an old offender. He was such. The pro- 
gramme was simple. ‘‘First no more government; then 
no more republic; no more army; no more church; no 
more anything at all.” It is all-important to society that 
the orderly instincts created by many generations of 
heredity be not broken up. Legislation will not cure the 
loss of regard for law. Our safety is in great popular 
instincts. 

One difficulty with all progress is that it also is accom- 
plished only by attacking instincts, and for this reason the 
most ardent reformers receive double measure of popular 
hatred. Calhoun said of slavery that it had gone into the 
life of the Southern people: they felt with it and it was 
no longer a mere institution. He was right, and he knew 
the people of whom he spoke. To attack slavery was to 
attack the whole spirit and functioning of Southern society. 
The contest with intemperance from 1820 to 1835 was a 
simple one, and promptly completed, because the dis- 
tinctive emotion of Puritans was for rightness. The whole 
land speedily underwent a revolution. Home drinking 
was abolished; the clergy became abstainers, with almost 
the entire body of Protestant church membership. To-day 
the temperance issue is with an influx of foreigners who 
wholly lack the instincts that characterized New England. 

Lost social instincts are quite as curious and quite as 
important astudy. The one most completely lost out of the 
Aryan family, perhaps, is care of old age. According to 
Sir Henry Maine, the Eastern Aryans divided the com- 
munity into three sections. All persons under twenty 
were subject to tutelage, fitting them for future citizen- 
ship; all from twenty to fifty were busied with affairs; all 
over fifty retired to forest life. Possibly the rude activities 
of those days brought the inabilities of old age somewhat 
earlier than with us. The forest dwellers were held to be 
counselors, and so related to the gods as to be able to do 
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as much by prayer as others by labor. They were fed by 
the younger portion of the household or village com- 
munities. This admirable provision for old age as well as 
for youth seems to have been lost before the development 
of the Greek nation, but with them, as with the Romans, 
the senators held a peculiar place of honor. With us rev- 
erence for old age is in great measure lost; and special 
provision for age is lost altogether. We retain the instinc- 
tive care and culture of the young, and our dividing line is 
still at about the age of twenty; but our old people are left 
to face helplessness with only sporadic plans of relief. 
The instinct of reverence for age still so strong in the 
Turanian stock has been lost out of the Aryan. Its 
revival, however, seems now to be imminent. No social 
question is winning more attention in America, Germany, 
and England than some plan for pensioning old age. In 
Germany the approved plan covers all persons beyond 
seventy; in England, all beyond sixty-five. These ages 


correspond very fairly to the fifty of our semi-barbaric an- 
cestors in Asia. That those in middle life and endowed 


with the maximum of health and strength should in some 
sense live for the community is recognized in many of our 
social arrangements. Traces of the ancient instinct show 
in time of war, when the old are expected to remain at 
home, while the younger bear the burdens of marching 
and fighting. It is in times of peace that we have failed 
to sustain the same division of social responsibility. In 
nothing, says Lowell, are we so much in contrast with the 
Japanese as in our lack of the sentiment of regard for 
age. It is our race dishonor; and our saddest loss. 
Allusion has been made to the Sabbath-keeping in- 
stinct which characterizes our race in common with nearly 
every other. But have we really retained the better part 
of this instinct ? The holiday or holy-day was to primitive 
people a most natural feature of social evolution. The 
Jewish Sabbath was something more than the abstaining 
on each seventh day from certain work or play. It was a 
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very positive and aggressive institution. Ancient history 
nowhere else presents anything so human and so beautiful. 
It was a day specifically for charity. Also every seventh 
year was a Sabbath year, in which the nation rested from 
the whole routine of sowing and reaping. The granaries 
were stored in careful preparation for this rest from regular 
toil. Beyond this every seven times seven years there 
was a great jubilee Sabbath. On this year the people not 
only rested and rejoiced, and feasted, and gave themselves 
to sport, but they manumitted their slaves, and gave their 
whole minds to humanity and liberty. To proclaim free- 
dom throughout the land was the custom and the law. 
Our civilization has never given anything like just atten- 
tion to this grandest of all ancient institutions. The sys- 
tem was eminently adapted to the preservation of the 
people from the degenerative effect of overwork and from 
the curse of greed. The Puritanism of the later Jewish 
Sunday was a perversicn. It was without the instinct of 
joy and charity and humanitarianism that created and 
inspired the earlier Sabbath. 

The list of lost instincts might be greatly protracted. 
Sociology is a real science only from this standpoint. 
Established institutions as well as the drifts and currents 
of history can be explained by the rise or the ebb of in- 
stinctive emotions. We are not largely the creatures of 
logic; argument frequently but cloaks our inherited 
natures. These inheritances can be discovered and traced 
only by sincere investigation of history. The revival of 
the historic spirit is another instance of restoration of an 
instinct nearly lost. The intensely aggressive spirit of 
the past century has been unfavorable to a just estimate of 
the past. But once more we grow weary of innovating, 
and begin to look backward and to study origin and 
evolution. E. P. POWELL. 





The Economic Woman. 


The necessary economic evolution of women demands 
something more than equal labor for the attainment of 
men’s pay. Only when women enter their different call- 
ings to devote their lives thereto will they reach that 
economic condition which will enable them to exact equal 
wage for equal work. Only when women enlist in the in- 
dustrial army for life will that army be brought under the 
strict discipline of economic forces and become thoroughly 
efficient for industrial achievement both for the world and 
the individual. It may be said the army of workers is 
already large enough; but women are entering the service, 
and, according to present indications, will continue to do 
so. They must consider whether they will join as mere 
disturbers, unreliable militia, or whether they will become 
regular and disciplined soldiers. 

History is against the assumption that women are in- 
capable of sustained labor. They have been the principal 
laborers until late periods. In all savage, barbarous, and 
semi-civilized communities the women perform most of the 
labor. In the advanced communities of the present day 
there are women who work harder than men. Farmers’ 
and peasants’ wives all over the world at this moment work 
harder than their husbands. ‘‘ Men work from sun to sun, 
while women’s work is never done,” is literally true. 
Even in the cities, the laborers’ wives, the women who 
keep their own houses, and they are the vast majority, 
work longer and more wearisomely than either diggers of 
dirt or hod-carriers. And it is the women who work or 
must work, not the fortunate few who need not labor, that 
we are considering. The entry of these women into in- 
dustry will not increase their toil, but diminish its severity 
and its duration. Their ceaseless round of drudgery will 
be reduced within fixed limits. 
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Division of labor and diversification of industry alike 
compel the attendance of women upon industry. Many 
industrial processes are best performed by women, and 
they are being drafted for such purposes. These processes 
increase and multiply. Weaving and clothing-making 
have been differentiated from the domestic industry of 
women, but women have followed these branches into 
their industrial development, and are now the principal 
operatives therein. The dairying industry is now in many 
instances separated from the other industries of farmers’ 
households. Thousands have given up the keeping of a 
domestic establishment, and taking care of them requires a 
multitude of laborers, most of them women. A general 
and growing tendency of this kind is being manifested. 
Domestic industry, which enslaved all women, is breaking 
up, but diverse new industries require women’s work in 
other directions. Capabilities of all sorts are required 
and called into play. 

Is the domestic throne being subverted? Is house- 
keeping being discontinued? That seems to be the ten- 
dency, and it is one that is thoroughly economic. It is in 
accordance with the principle of differentiation of function 
inindustry. All men are not adapted to any single pursuit ; 
nor are all women. Much of the unhappiness and misery 
of life grows out of the fact that all women are not good 
housekeepers. ‘They are not happy in housekeeping, and 
they cannot make the unfortunates for whom they keep 
house happy. This inability, however, is not a fault of 
character. We would not now wear the homespun our 
mothers or wives could make for us, and we do not regard 
their inability in this case as a reproach. No more sur- 
prising is it that all women should not, without education 
and training, be skilled in cookery, a much more difficult 
occupation than that of weaver or tailor; or that a good 
cook should not also be perfect as steward, chambermaid, 
seamstress, nurse, and in all household occupations. 

Must the home, then, be destroyed? No, but slavery 
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must be driven out of it. When the workingman goes 
home, it is to impose a task upon his wife. She began the 
day with getting his breakfast and ends it by preparing 
and serving his dinner, and afterward in clearing it away 
and washing the dishes; and she is fortunate if other 
household labors do not keep her busy, as they will if she 
is a tidy housekeeper, until bedtime. How much more 
home feeling there would be in that home if both husband 
and wife came home from work, if only to a single room, 
went out to dinner, put on dressing-gown and wrapper, 
sat down in equally easy chairs, and both read the news- 
papers, each with feet upon mantel or bureau to secure a 
pleasant circulation of blood to the brain. How much 
more often both would go out together for a social enjoy- 
ment or to theatre, lecture, or concert if one was not de- 
tained or wearied by the duties of housekeeping. But if 
there are children? Women have always managed to doa 
great deal of work and still sustain the burden of caring 
for their children. If their work is made lighter and 
shorter, the interests of the children cannot suffer. Men, 
in store, shop, or factory, can have yearly vacations, and 
often others imposed by their own bad habits or the condi- 
tions of industry. Women will secure sufficient vacation- 
time to discharge their debts to the race. And then, with 
children, as with housekeeping, all women are not so 
adapted to their care and training as to need to be with 
them all the time, even if they are their mothers. A little 
judicious selection in the matter of nursery attendants and 
kindergarten teachers will be beneficial to children in gen- 
eral. Then, too, the time the mother gives her children 
she may have untrammeled with care and labor. 

Again, the cost of these things is objected to. But 
remember, two are working for wages instead of one. 
Twice asmuch money is earned. The family can afford to 
board. When things have improved and have become 
adapted to the new conditions, the hotel and boarding-house 
also will have developed, so that wage-earners of all kinds 
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may board more cheaply than they can keep house. It is 
reasonable to suppose that it will be so, for household 
management is often no management at all, and hotel 
management is that of experts. It is in the nature of 
things that consolidated housekeeping should be most 
efficient, most satisfactory, andcheapest. Modern industry 
will not fail at the point of feeding the multitudes. The 
factory system of catering is making giant strides, and will 
soon be found sufficient for all classes of customers. It is 
the principle of diversification of employment that is break- 
ing down domestic catering and driving people to substitute 
some more economic expedient. 

Industry, whose development is compelling all this, 
may be trusted to provide the means of its own continuance. 
Changed conditions, bringing in a new standard of living, 
will raise wages to the required amount. If, as the young 
working women of the future marry, they keep at work 
with their husbands, their united incomes will enable them 
to live very well and board. As they become accustomed 
to this manner of living, their social standard will become 
established and extended, and for them and those in their 
environment, wages and social usage will become accom- 
modated to the new requirements. Such manner of living 
will bring the wife more into the social life of the husband. 
The special extravagances peculiar to the present will be 
curtailed, while the more refined and social requirements 
willincrease. The feminine virtue of thrift combined with 
the more artistic feminine extravagances will at once pro- 
mote productive consumption and the investment of surplus 
earnings for future consumption. Less time and money 
will be spent in drinking and carousing, while fine clothes 
and fine furniture will be more in demand, to the great 
gain of society as well as of industry. When young married 
couples start in life working together, their possible surplus 
earnings will be much increased, and they may be trusted 
to lay aside some of that surplus to buy a house, to provide 
for a possible family, for a rainy day, and for old age. 
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Presently such customary savings will become a part of the 
standard of living of all such partners. 

All these advantages will follow the discrediting of 
the notion that women after marriage must rely upon men 
for support, and that men must support their wives either 
in idleness or in an uneconomic industry like housekeep- 
ing. It may be objected, however, there will be a growing 
tendency among husbands to allow their wives to support 
them. But once women abandon the idea of being sup- 
ported themselves, they may be relied upon not to coun- 
tenance the opposite idea. Women, economically inde- 
pendent, will not marry men who would eat the bread of 
a women in idleness, nor will they tolerate such manifesta- 
tions of character when they appear. Moreover, the new 
standard of living will render impossible the survival of 
the class of men who would depend for support upon 
women. Neither men nor women will expect to be sup- 
ported, nor, in general, will the exertions of one suffice to 
sustain the standard of living of the two. Women need 
not regret the loss of support. In the vast majority of 
cases it is a delusion and a snare. Accounted their shield, 
itis rather a burden. The doctrine of the civil law is 
based upon fact in considering the property of a family 
‘*‘community property,” of which husband and wife are 
each entitled to one half, because it is the product of the 
equal labors of both. 

The servant girl problem illustrates one difficulty of 
individual housekeeping. When the householder is able 
to support his wife, he desires to relieve her of drudgery. 
But industry has so demonstrated its superior attractions 
to those women who must work for wages that they will 
not become household drudges for hire. Furthermore, in 
the face of experience, mistresses expect to hire maids who 
are expert at all trades, and possessed of all virtues. Each 
must be cook, laundress, chambermaid, and willing to 
work at all hours under all sorts of inexpert direction. To 
an economist the thing is absurd. Women can not and 
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will not be maids of all work, and the sooner they refuse 
to serve in unorganized kitchens, and force those who wish 
to live comfortably to patronize places where catering is a 
profession, the better for themselves and for all concerned. 
Instead of trying to palliate the servant girl difficulty, and 
to train and educate female paragons both as mistresses and 
servants, it were better to look the problem in the face, 
and to prepare for the change the conditions foreshadow. 

With their development as laborers, and laborers for 
life, in the regular course of industry, women will cease 
to be factors in keeping down wages and preventing shorter 
hours. The accession of fresh and equally well disciplined 
laborers will, on the contrary, make possible and necessary 
a reduction of the hours of labor. With women permanently 
in the field, eight hours will become an actuality and six 
hours a possibility much earlier than would otherwise be 
possible. Not only will men’s work be ameliorated, but 
the condition into which women will enter will become 
more attractive, so that the housekeeping bondage of the 
nineteenth, ‘‘the woman’s century,” will rank with the 
historical slavery of women in savagery. In comparison, 
women working six hours a day will not be at all ‘‘ work- 
ing women.” ‘Their condition will be rather that of doing 
pleasant tasks which are beneficial rather than irksome. 
The universal prevalence of machinery in industry will 
make the tasks of women light and fit to be borne by them. 
Indeed, it is almost invariably by means of machinery that 
they are entering industry. All industrial work is becom- 
ing easy. Even in farm work, if the fullest use possible is 
made of machinery, there need be little hard labor, and in 
the future women may preside at most of its processes. 

It appears, therefore, that the entrance of women into 
modern industry will not again subject them to drudgery. 
Only in the one matter of hours of labor can their work 
remain wearisome; and finally they will no longer retard 
the prevalence of short hours, but will make them econom- 
ically possible and socially inevitable. When they become 
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a necessary factor in industry, and work in the full glare 
of publicity, instead of privately in kitchens, ameliorations 
both in the severity and in the duration of hours of labor 
may be expected. 

How will the industrial woman perform her social 
duties ? Will she preserve her social power? With the 
exception of the woman of leisure, she will for the first 
time have social opportunities. All women will have some 
time which is entirely their own for social purposes. The 
keeper of a house by her own labor notoriously has no 
social pleasures; she has been the despair of the well- 
wishers of the human race. Driven into industry from her 
occupation as household drudge, she will be driven from 
isolation into social relationship, which, beginning in her 
working hours, will widen and extend during her hours of 
leisure. She will participate in her husband’s social 
opportunities, and withdraw him from his social pitfalls, 
and together they will share the social life they will enter, 
and with others, situated like themselves, will create. 
The social influence of working women will then for the 
first time extend beyond youth and marriage and become 
a factor in civilization. 

In view of the inevitable entrance into industrial life 
of new machinery and a new moiety of workers, it becomes 
daily more indispensable that the social economic doctrine 
of high wages, short hours, high living, and social oppor- 
tunity be widely taught and made a guiding principle in 
industry. By a proper observance of economic principle 
on the part of both capital and labor, the transition to the 
true woman’s century will be easy and its benefits multi- 
plied as well as hastened. Desire for the benefits of wealth 
will increase with the increased number of hands to create 
and means to cheapen commodities; new industries will 
spring into existence to take the place of the domestic 
occupation of women; and we need not fear that the pres- 
ent standard of wages, based upon the obligation of male 
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laborers to support a family, will be reduced by the gradual 
increase of self-sustaining married women. 

Social and political benefits of importance also will 
follow women’s assumption of equal burdens as bread- 
winners. Before the law, women are now financially inde- 
pendent of their husbands. The way has been prepared 
for them to earn wages by relieving them of the danger of 
the confiscation of their earnings. In this the law has but 
followed a social demand which is itself the forerunner of 
an economic movement. The growth of economic inde- 
pendence will lead to the attainment of political equality. 
Marriage will become a free contract, and the social evil 
will have been entirely outgrown. All hail, then, the 
economic woman and the gifts she bears. 

WILBUR ALDRICH. 





Specialization of Labor Functions. 


Specialization of function is one of the characteristics 
of organic development toward a higher life. Tracing 
animal existence downward from the crowning vertebrate, 
man, to the single-celled protoplasm, the lowest form of 
life is found to consist of a single organ that performs 
all the functions necessary to existence. The body of 
man, at the other end of the scale, consists of an enormous 
number of organs, bones, muscles, veins, arteries, nerves, 
valves, and so on, each of which has its special function, 
and must perform that function if the whole organism is 
to preserve itself in perfect health. 

A like development takes place in the history of man as 
a social organism. Man, viewed as a social atom or indi- 
vidual, is a jack of all trades in his primitive state. He is 
his own butcher, his own farmer, his own tailor, his own 
carpenter, his own upholsterer. As the social idea brings 
in the division of labor, he specializes as to his functions. 
One man butchers, another farms, a third is a tailor, and 
soon. Now, this process of specialization of function not 
only has its familiar effect upon the quality of what is 
done, but it also has an important reflex effect upon the pro- 
ducer. It conduces to his development as an individual, 
as well as to better result in each specific line of work. It 
promotes his individuality to have an art different from his 
neighbor’s art. He takes a pride in his calling, and it in- 
spires him in the direction of its complete mastery. He 
comes to actual enjoyment of the process of planning, be- 
ginning, guiding, and perfecting the product of his labor. 

But as social conditions grow more complex, the 
specialization of labor functions, which, up to a certain 
point, operates to develop the individual, afterward begins 
to operate in a contrary direction. Machinery revolu- 
tionizes the conditions of labor. Instead of performing 
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the whole of a process, and taking pride in every stage of 
that form of production in which he is engaged, the work- 
man does but a part of it, and this part becomes relatively 
smaller as manufacturing processes become more elaborate. 

Now, the social organism of which he is an organ is 
here clearly not a political organism, the state. It is rather 
that organism to whose product he contributes his work ; 
the industry that employs him; the whole machine of 
which he isa part, for acertain result desired. What isits 
duty toward him? That duty must be to compensate the 
individual for the loss of personal interest in his work, due 
to the fact that his part in the great process is so small that 
he does not have the pleasure of seeing it grow under his 
hands. He has suffered a definite loss of happiness when 
the progress of society has forced him to abandon a trade 
of which he was a master, and to become a part of a ma- 
chine, doing the same thing over and over with treadmill 
regularity. Unless this loss is made up to him in some 
way, the sun of liberty will have reached its zenith, de- 
clined, and set, and the workingman will become a slave 
again. 

The workingman’s day is divisible into two kinds of 
time, working time and not working time. If his work- 
ing time become less and less interesting to him, because 
of the continual diminution of his conscious and intelli- 
gent part in the making of the product, justice requires 
that this loss to his happiness be counteracted by making 
his not-working time more and more interesting. This 
can be done by increasing its quantity, that is, by reducing 
the hours of labor; and by improving its quality, that is, 
by placing within his reach the means of social culture and 
of elevating the standard of his home life. The aspiring 
demand of labor for better home life, more recreation and 
shorter hours of toil is a perfectly natural result of the 
specialization of labor functions. To trace that principle 
definitely through the conditions of modern industrial 
development is to demonstrate the justice of 
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‘* The eternal music of aspiring discontent 
That rises from the storm of human living.” 


Society has not the right to take from the individual with- 
out his consent a single natural and legitimate pleasure, 
and the necessary element of consent is lacking if, while 
there is no express contract between the individual and 
society, the individual is obliged to submit to new condi- 
tions for the sake of earning his living. 

Looking below the surface of these obvious facts, it is 
plain that it is exceedingly dangerous to assume that, be- 
cause material processes are undergoing continual im- 
provement, the mental and moral condition of man will 
improve abreast of them. For here we have a principle 
at work which tends to disturb man’s moral balance 
directly as material development progresses. The work- 
ingman, who is a part of a vast machine, does not receive 
from his work itself that impetus toward good citizenship 
and that mental grasp of all the practical conditions of life 
which comes to the man who is the master of one whole 
art. His work educates him differently. Perhaps he will 
not be as reasonable as the skilled artisan his father was. 
Perhaps he will not be capable of as much self-control. 
Perhaps he willsee things in a more one-sided, warped, im- 
perfect light. To be sure, all this does not relieve him of 
his responsibility to society for the part that a good citizen 
should play; but when, as sometimes happens, he does 
not play that part—when, so to speak, this actor on the 
stage of good citizenship strikes for more salary—the 
responsibility for his failure must be shared. A part of it 
most assuredly rests on those who, knowing the inevitable 
tendencies of the specialization of labor functions to affect 

.character unfavorably, do not seek to counteract these ten- 
dencies by promoting legislation and other wise organic 
methods for bettering the condition of labor. 

KEMPER BOCOCK. 





Among the Magazines. 


IN a concise but lucid article in the September Century 
on ‘‘ The Census and Immigration,’’ Henry Cabot Lodge 
contends that while the question of foreign immigration 
has of late engaged the most serious attention of the coun- 
try, and while there is a strong and growing feeling in 
favor of restricting immigration, or of endeavoring at least 
to exclude the most undesirable elements among the 
immigrants, the objects, purposes, and legislative methods 
necessary to give this sentiment practical effect are still 
vague and undefined. He contends very strongly that 
‘*more legislation is needed, and needed at once, to 
exclude, if nothing more, the criminal and pauper classes 
now being thrust upon us in large numbers by Europe.”’ 
He shows by statistics taken from the census of 1890 that 
while the percentage of foreign birth has fallen off slightly 
in the last ten years, the number of juvenile delinquents 
of foreign birth has increased four and a half per cent, and 
the number of foreign-born paupers in our almshouses has 
increased thirteen per cent from 1880 to 1890. In view of 
the fact that the percentage of foreign-born inhabitants to 
the total white population has increased only about two 
per cent, Mr. Lodge contends that the data which he pre- 
sents prove that ‘‘ the immigration to this country has 
deteriorated very decidedly during the last ten years, and 
that the race changes which have begun in that period 
have been accompanied by a far greater change in the 
general quality of the immigrants.” _ He also believes that 
if the means of comparison were at hand it would appear 
that ‘‘ the defective classes, the insane and the physically 
disabled among the immigrants had increased during the 
last decade in like ratio with the paupers.’’ The writer 
does not specify the particular legislation needed for the 
restriction of immigration, but he gives a very clear warn- 
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ing that an exclusive law is imperatively required and 
reinforces his views with a succinct presentation of sta- 
tistics. 


FINANCE is given a decidedly prominent presentation 
in Zhe Forum for September. Three articles elucidating 
various phases of the subject are published, the first being 
‘‘A Century’s Struggle for Silver,” by John Bach McMas- 
ter. The writer traces the history of our coinage from 
March, 1781, when the Continental Congress was first 
given the power to coin money and regulate its value, to 
the present year, which completes the century since the 
mint was fairly established and began the work of making 
coin. In 1781 there was ‘‘ no national coinage, no uniform 
circulating medium, no legal tender, no common money 
of account.” A graphic description is given of the state 
of the currency at this time, when it consisted of paper bills 
put out by the States, loan office certificates, continental 
notes, and to some extent of specie made up of the coins 
of England, France, Portugal, and Spain, and when if any 
standard of value existed along the frontier it was a bushel 
of wheat or a gallon of whiskey, a bundle of skins or a 
hundredweight of tobacco. ‘‘To cure the evils produced 
by so disordered a currency and replace it gradually by a 
national and uniform circulating medium was no easy 
matter, and was not accomplished in fifty years.’’ The 
difficulties attending the accomplishment of the cure are 
exhibited and the plans for obviating them unfolded. The 
article very clearly reviews the century’s struggle with the 
currency questions, and traces the history of silver from 
the time the first silver coin was delivered at the Treasury 
in 1794 to the present year. 


THE second article is ‘‘ Phenomenal Aspects of the 
Financial Crisis,” by Albert C. Stevens, editor of Brad- 
street's. After touching upon the inability of trained 
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observers to ‘‘ realize the significance of the visible por- 
tents of an early financial convulsion in the United States,” 
the writer sketches the causes of the panics that have 
occurred here since 1814, and states that there have been 
nine panic periods within the century. He then presents 
a group of features of panic periods in the United States, 
and of periods of expansion and depression in trade at 
home and abroad, which furnish material for comparing 
the credit crisis of 1893 with preceding panics. The com- 
mercial convulsion of 1893 is diagnosed and its special 
characteristics pointed out. This involves a comparison 
between the business methods of to-day and those of 
twenty years ago, and a reference to the evolution and ex- 
tension of the credit system. The inevitable consequences 
of the Sherman law, the hoarding of money, the stringency 
of funds, the diminishing of the gold reserve, and all the 
varied phases of the panic, together with their contributing 
elements, are forcibly described. Mr. Stevens believes 
that ‘‘the duration of the consequences of the panic of 
1893 to the business community cannot be foretold with 
accuracy, but, it is safe to assert, the recovery will not be 
rapid.”” He gives his reasons for this statement, and 
closes a very able article with the incisive affirmation that 
‘*a potent remedy for a financial or credit panic is to lend 
freely and raise the rate, not to hold fast to surplus funds.” 


THE third article on monetary matters is entitled 
‘* The Scotch Banks, their Branches and Cash Credits.”’ It 
is by A. S. Michie, president of the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land. The article opens with a view of the banking facili- 
ties of Scotland, which merges into a portrayal of the 
financial system of that country. The entire paper circu- 
lation of Scotland is stated as 46,512,000, and the basis 
upon which is rests is explained. That unique feature of 
Scottish banking, the ‘‘ cash credit” system, is very thor- 
oughly described and discussed. Mr. Michie gives his 
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subject a clear and comprehensive presentation, and his 
article furnishes the student of finance with valuable data 
for comparing our system of banking with that of another 
country. 


In the North American Review for September ‘‘ The 
Present Crisis’”’ gives the views of Sir John Lubbock, 
M.P., regarding bimetallism. The writer believes that 
the United States Government has always attached too 
much importance to the action of Great Britain in connec- 
tion with this matter. He considers that the currency of 
England is well adapted to the wants of the people, and 
sees little probability of bimetallism being adopted by that 
country. He declares that the appreciation of gold, upon 
which some supporters of bimetallism base their arguments, 
is a mere delusion, and cites authorities in support of his 
position. Sir John conceives it to be utterly impossible to 
maintain a fixed ratio between two great articles such as 
gold and silver. He draws upon history and statistics for 
facts demonstrative of his opinion, and presents them with 
force and perspicuity. In conclusion he touches upon the 
currency system of the United States, but sees no reason 
for the gloomy forebodings that have been expressed con- 
cerning it. He says that good stocks have been very 
unduly depressed, and that ‘‘so far as solid securities and 
well-managed companies are concerned, investors will do 
well to sit quietly and wait for better times.”” The article 
evidences the intimate acquaintance of the writer with his 
subject, and coming from such an eminent authority on 
financial questions challenges careful consideration. 





Our Labor Outlook. 


The month just passed was crowded with significant 
events in the industrial world. The problem of the un- 
employed still threatens the working classes as well as 
the community at large, as the sphinx of old threatened 
mankind. Not to solve this riddle means destruction to 
civilization. Yet the daily press wants to make us believe 
that a theory and not a condition confronts us. True, a 
few establishments have resumed operations, but the num- 
ber of the unemployed continues to increase. Although 
the labor organizations have from time to time given fig- 
ures to show the increasing percentage of the number of 
people out of work, but very few newspapers have pub- 
lished these statements. This question will not down, 
however, at their command. 

The Knights of Labor seem to be averse just now to 
doing anything of a practical nature, and representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor, the Central Labor 
Union, the Central Labor Federation, the United Hebrew 
Trades, have taken the matter in hand with the intention 
of not letting go of it again. They demand bread for the 
hungry, work for the unemployed, and insist that a recur- 
rence of such a condition of affairs be made impossible. 
What the outcome of this movement will be is impossible 
to foretell. Are we perhaps on the eve of another political 
uprising similar to that of 1886, though on a grander, a 
more national scale? Sooner or later it issure tocome, and 
such a movement will have the shorter hour workday for 
its central demand. 

Throughout the country, and in fact throughout the 
civilized world, the demand is made upon the authorities 
to institute public works for the relief of the unemployed. 
Especially urgent is the call for help in our large cities, 
New York, Chicago, Baltimore, San Francisco, and Buffalo 
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leading the van. The order of the Knights of Labor has 
statistical officers, and John N. Hayes, the general secre- 
retary and treasurer of the order, is therefore in a position 
to officially state that seven-eighths of its members are at 
present out of employment. 

There are numerous indications coming from all parts 
of the country and from every possible source that denote 
a deep and steady undercurrent in the thoughts of many 
leading minds in the labor movement in the direction of 
some independent political action, inasmuch as many 
trades unionists claim that an eight-hour working day, 
which is everywhere the leading demand of organized 
labor, could only be made a permanent possibility by inde- 
pendent action in politics on the part of the trades unions 
of the country. While T. V. Powderly, general master 
workman of the Knights of Labor, said that ‘‘ no organ- 
ization of labor in this day and generation can be non- 
political and be effective,” President Samuel Gompers of 
the American Federation of Labor has commenced an 
agitation which many predict will lead to independent 
political action. 

The trades unions of Topeka, Kan., have gone into 
politics, and E. V. Debs asserts that the railway men of 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, and Texas are 
ripe for political action, and that at least 120,000 votes for 
an independent labor ticket will be polled there this fall. 
The State Labor Congress of Nebraska has decided on 
independent political action, and in the Brooklyn Central 
Labor Union lately the delegate of the Goodyear shoe- 
makers put the question to his colleagues if it were 
not high time to do some practical political work, and 
advised the calling of a conference of such representative 
men as E. V. Debs, T. V. Powderly, Samuel Gompers, 
A. Strasser and others for the purpose of unifying the labor 
movement politically. On September oth the Congress of 
Labor Organizations of Canada demanded that the ques- 
tion whether Canada should form a federation with the 
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other colonies or unite herself to the United States be 
submitted to a popular vote. 

Formerly it was the aim of the organized workmen by 
the strength of their own combining to enforce the shorter 
hour workday, frequently called the normal workday, of 
eight hours, but of late years many trades have come to 
the conclusion that, to permanently secure the benefits of 
such a measure, economic action must be reinforced and 
supplemented by political action. From every quarter 
now comes the demand, growing stronger and fiercer, that 
the eight-hour day must and shall be granted. The Inter- 
national Socialist Labor Congress of Zurich demanded the 
eight-hour day, and eighteen nationalities were back of 
that demand. With 197 against 18 votes, the Trades 
Union Congress of Great Britain, in Belfast, demanded 
the eight-hour day from Parliament. The same demand 
was made from their respective legislative bodies by the 
International Congress of Railway Employees, the Inter- 
national Shoemakers’ Convention, the International Glass- 
workers’ Conference, the International Woodworkers’ Con- 
gress in Zurich, the Brewers’ Convention in Milwaukee, 
and others. The last-named convention authorized a 
number of its unions to strike for the eight-hour day, and 
promised them its help. Also in the convention of the 
post-office clerks in Chicago this same demand played a 
very prominent part. 

It is apparent that in the near future something must 
be done on the part of the governments of the various 
nations to mitigate the suffering among the working 
classes and to redress the wrongs under which they suffer. 
Disturbances of different kinds, but on an ever-increasing 
scale, will compel the governments to take cognizance of 
these economic outbreaks. The rioting of the miners in 
England, the fighting between French and Italian working- 
men at Aigues Mortes in France, the revolt in Rome, the 
use of dynamite during the recent shipping strike in Aus- 
tralia, the Polish bread riots in Buffalo, the stoning of 
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Italian scabs by longshoremen in New York, the miners’ 
troubles out west, and the contemplated general strike by 
the workmen of France on October Ist to compel the gov- 
ernment to reopen the Labor Exchange in Paris—all these 
are in the nature of reminders, not very gentle it is true, 
that the so-called substrata of society are determined to 
assert their right to live, to be free from the fear of famine 
and persecution, and to strive after all the benefits modern 
civilization confers upon mankind. 

A large number of small strikes have occurred lately in 
Europe, and especially was this the case with the textile 
trades in England and France. Over six per cent of the 
members of the trades unions in Great Britain are out of 
work, against ten per cent at the beginning of this year. 
The building trades of the United Kingdom have had 
many disputes with their employers, though there has 
been and still is a great activity in their trades. It has 
been officially announced that 1,044 deaths of seamen were 
registered from January to July, 1893. 

In Berlin, the capital of the German Empire, a num- 
ber of trades are agitating for a reduction of the hours of 
labor. The gilders and the saddlers want nine hours, and 
the bakers twelve. Small strikes have taken place in 
Brandenburg, Stralan, Muelhausen, Eimbeck, Kreuznach, 
Freienwalde, Zwicken, and Zehdenick. Factory laws have 
been passed regulating the employment of women and 
children in lead works and cigar factories. 

There is great distress among the 3,000 matchmakers 
at Grammont, in Belgium, while at Brussels the commer- 
cial employees, the grocers, butchers, hairdressers, and 
tailors have started an agitation for Sunday closing. In 
Vienna, Austria, the coopers in thirteen breweries struck 
for the ten-hour workday, but were only partially success- 
ful. At Kahr, Bohemia, the miners have struck for higher 
wages. Small strikes have taken place of the leather- 
workers at Meidling, of the wheelwrights in Salzburg, of 
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the chainmakers in Bruckl, and of the colliers and painters 
at Fuenfkirchen. 

There has been this summer an unusual influx of 
workingmen from Italy into Switzerland, rendering thereby 
the condition of the unemployed of the old republic more 
unbearable. In Sicily there have been slight disturbances 
in the sulphur mines at Riesi and at Sammatino. The 
shoemakers at Plojest, Roumania, are striking for a short- 
ening of their hours of labor, while at Galatz the bakers 
are fighting against a reduction of wages. In Portugal the 
principles of trade unions have made great progress within 
the last two years, and almost every class of workingmen 
has its union now. Wages are very low, and the fees 
to unions extremely small. The masons in Stockholm, 
Sweden, have gained the ten-hour day, while the members 
of their craft in Gothenburg have been locked out because 
they asked higher wages. In Stockholm the carpenters 
and the brewers are making preparations to ask for the 
ten-hour workday. 

The general shipping strike at Brisbane, Australia, 
has come to an end, the strikers accepting the ten per cent 
reduction offered them. The workmen in New South 
Wales have experienced many reductions of wages. In 
Melbourne the distress continues, and sweeping reductions 
are the order of the day. The supply of labor exceeds the 
demand in South Australia and Queersland, while in Tas- 
mania many people are out of work. More favorable re- 
ports have been received from New Zealand, where trade is 
booming in Napier, Wellington, Christchurch, Dunedin, 
Invercargill, Ashburton, Wanganni, Masterton and Pal- 
merston North. This is especially the case with the build- 
ing trades. , 

There is one industry which has caused more discus- 
sion, excitement, and speculation for the last three months 
than any other. It is that of the coal miner. The tre- 
mendous coal-miners’ strike in England, which in spite of 
all newspaper clamor has not yet come to an end, the 
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strikes just beginning in France and threatening in Bel- 
gium, with a possibility of the German miner falling into 
line, form the elements of an international miners’ strike 
the possible consequences of which can hardly be calculated. 
No newspaper, however, was enterprising enough to re- 
port the conference of coal-miners’ delegates from England, 
France, and Belgium, which took place in Paris in the 
beginning of August, when the first steps were taken toward 
a movement which promises to be an international strike 
of immense magnitude, for those three countries, together 
with the United States, Germany, and Austria-Hungary, 
furnish the factories, workshops, railroads, and steamships 
of the civilized world with the black diamond. A few 
days will decide whether the time for an international 
strike of miners has arrived. EDWARD THIMME. 




























Editorial Crucible. 


[Correspondence on all economic and political topics is -in- 
vited, but communications, either for private use or for pub- 
lication, must bear the writer’s full name and address, and 
requisite postage must be enclosed for return of manuscripts or 
answers to communications. The editor is responsible only for 
opinions expressed in unsigned articles, and reserves the right 
to criticise freely views presented in signed articles, whether 
invited or not. Typewritten manuscripts preferred. | 








IN HIS DECISION on the tin plate question, Secretary 
Carlisle has dealt one more blow to American industries. 
This may be in accordance with his notions of public 
policy, but it is poor economics, doubtful patriotism, and 
in almost any other country would be regarded as bad 
statesmanship. 





THOSE WHO THINK labor organizations can be disposed 
of by a little hardship or by the ostracism of a few leaders 
should note the fact that English coal-miners have voted by 
141,566 to 406, or 348 to 1, to face starvation this winter 
rather than accept a reduction in wages. This shows how 
deeply the question of wages sinks into the laborer’s life, 
and ought to convince the employing class that lowering 
wages is a poor method of procuring economy; it is ‘‘in 
the direction of greatest resistance,”’ and is sure finally to 
react to their own disadvantage. 





IF THE ANTI-REPEALERS in the United States Senate 
hold out a little longer, it looks as though they might suc- 
ceed in demonstrating that very little of the present panic 
is, after all, really due to the Sherman law. Despite the 
fact that there is no certainty when the law will be repealed, 
bank reserves are increasing and the money stringency is 
disappearing. But unfortunately this does not imply pros- 
perity, as some seem to think. It is rather an indication of 
paralyzed industry. Money is returning to the banks and 
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staying there, because the tariff uncertainty has put a stop 
to new enterprises. 





THE PROCEEDINGS in Congress, especially in the Sen- 
ate, confirm the worst predictions we made regarding 
the influence of the President’s message. Instead of indi- 
cating a liberal policy upon which the different factions 
could be brought to unite so as to speedily dispose of the 
silver question and restore whatever confidence had been 
destroyed by the Sherman act, a narrow and purely Wall 
Street policy outlined and still persisted in by the President 
intensified the opposition. Consequently the object for 
which a special session of Congress was called is apparently 
as far from being consummated as it was two months ago. 





IT MUST be a little embarrassing for the Ways and 
Means Committee to have Democrats coming from all parts 
of the South begging for a continuance of protection, when 
they are pledged to report a tariff bill for revenue only. 
But this is only another proof that economic interests are 
more important than partisan politics. Let the South once 
have diversified manufacturing and commercial industries 
and it will cease to be an impenetrable mass of political 
superstition exclusively in the hands of a single party. 
Nothing differentiates individual opinion and freedom of 
political action like the diversification of economic interests. 





THE TARIFF HEARINGS before the Ways and Means 
Committee are not very encouraging for a tariff for revenue 
policy. The testimony is nearly all to the effect that if 
protection is abolished employers will be compelled to make 
serious reductions in wages. In many cases they say the 
difference in wages here and abroad is so great that they 
despair of being able to reduce wages sufficiently to enable 
them to compete with foreigners, and hence will be forced 
to discontinue business. It is difficult to conceive a con- 
gressional committee or a House of Representatives suffi- 
ciently indifferent to public welfare to ignore such evidence. 
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SENATOR WOLCOTT solemnly announces that if the Sher- 
man law is repealed, ‘‘I know of no reason why any sen- 
ator who believes in free coinage should ever cast another 
vote in favor of protection in any form.’”’ This shows that 
in advocating free silver Senator Wolcott is not influenced 
by considerations of sound public finance, but solely by 
mine-owning interests. This is more fatal to the cause 
of silver than anything monometallists could say. There 
is no justification whatever for a liberal use of silver except 
for monetary purposes. For the government to purchase 
silver simply to make silver mining profitable would be the 
vilest kind of paternalism. 








A CORRESPONDENT asks if the New York Sum is correct 


in saying ‘‘ England isso far from being a free-trade coun- 
try that the tariff system there employed is distinctly pro- 
tective. . . . The real nature of this measure was to 
take the protection away from the farmer, and give it to 
the manufacturer.” 

The Sux is mistaken. The above quotation shows an 
entire misconception of the English tariff system. England 
imposes a duty on some imports, but they are made 
entirely non-protective by a corresponding tax being levied 
upon the home products of the same kind. Competition is 
therefore just as free as if no duty was levied. Tocalla 
tariff protective which levies equal duties on both com- 
petitors is very much like saying equal burdens is favoritism. 





THE NEW YORK 77tbune has excited the ire of the 
Evening Post by ‘‘calling a halt” to the Republican repeal 
senators, and recommending that their support of repeal 
should be made contingent upon assurance being given 
that the election and tariff laws will not be repealed. No 
adjectives appear to be too strong in which to denounce 
this attitude. In the eyes of the /ost this is sacrificing 
national prosperity for party advantage. Oddly enough, 
the Post appears unable to see that this is just what the 
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administration is doing by its refusal to forego some pet 
destructive legislation in order to promote the prosperity 
of the country. If the repeal of the election and tariff 
laws is so insignificant as compared with the Sherman law, 
why does not the Post recommend its friends to forego the 
lesser good to accomplish the greater ? 





IT BEGINS TO look as if the present administration was 
going to furnish a bit of very original political history. It 
very seldom occurs that an administration with a majority 
in both branches of the legislature is unable to enact legis- 
lation that all parties favor. By trying to force uncon- 
ditional acquiescence in a personal notion on silver, the 
administration has disintegrated its own party into antago- 
nistic sections, and by an equally pugnacious policy on the 
election and tariff laws it has forced the Republicans into 
an attitude of unqualified opposition, and has thus rendered 
itself powerless to accomplish the specific object for which 
Congress is specially convened, and for which there is 
practically a unanimous demand both in and out of Con- 
gress. The American people are surely having an object 
lesson in statesmanship, and it is safe to say that a contin- 
uance of the present mode of conducting public affairs 
will demonstrate the mistake of confounding self-willed 
persistence with disinterested statesmanship. 





THE EVIDENT determination of the majority party in 
Congress to abolish protection is going to force the conflict 
between capital and labor in this country. With the 
removal of protection from domestic industries, the em- 
ploying class will be compelled, as a means of self-preser- 
vation, to lower their cost of production or surrender their 
business to foreigners. As is usually the case, their first 
effort at economy will be directed toward lowering wages. 
If this succeeds, our industries will be reorganized on a 
lower wage level and a lower standard of living established 
among our people. Laborers may be expected to use all 
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the resources of their organization to resist this retro- 
gressive step. Every struggle of laborers against lower- 
ing wages is a struggle to maintain our civilization. Our 
capitalists, educators, and statesmen will some day learn 
that nothing is so injurious to capital and business, to 
political integrity and public morality, as degrading the 
social condition of the laboring class; and that the injury 
of industry for partisan advantage is a national crime. 

















Ir IS EVIDENT that Mr. Giadstone and the English 
Liberals have determined to accept the challenge thrown 
down by the House of Lords in their contemptuous rejec- 
tion of the Home Rule bill. The vote of 419 to 41 has 
emphasized the growing feeling among the English people 
that the House of Lords has ceased to be a conservative 
advisory body, and has become a mere aristocratic obstruc- 
tion to the advance of democratic institutions. Either 
surrender or death as a legislative body must be the inev- 
itable outcome of a direct conflict between the peers and 
the people. In this struggle the so-called Liberal Unionists 
will be forced either to join the English democracy or cast 
their lot with the House of Lords. It would be interesting 
to see Mr. Chamberlain defend the House of Lords against 
his own indictment that ‘‘during the last hundred years 
the House of Lords has never contributed one iota to the 
popular liberties or popular freedom, or done anything to 
advance the commonwealth. During that time it has pro- 
tected every abuse and sheltered every privilege; it has 
denied justice and delayed reform; it is irresponsible 
without independency; obstinate without courage; arbi- 
trary without judgment, and arrogant without knowledge.” 























Book Reviews and Notices. 


Christ Enthroned in the Industrial World: A Discussion of 
Christianity in Property and Labor. By CHARLES 
Roaps. Hunt & Eaton, New York. 1893. pp. 287. 


‘« Jesus in the shop at Nazareth is a sublime figure for the contempla-— 
tion of industrial America. . . . Everyone connected with the industries, 
laborer and capitalist, would do well to serve an apprenticeship for character 
with him.” 

His plea is for human brotherhood. The means to 
this end suggested by Mr. Roads is ‘‘industrial partner- 
ship,” which he describes as a condition in which each 
laborer secures just that portion of the product that is his 
due. The author recognizes that a thoroughly practical 
philosopher is needed to determine what this is, and to 
arrange the pay roll—‘‘a man who has the penetrating 
common sense of ‘ Poor Richard,’ the judicial fairness of 
Sir Matthew Hale, and extensive knowledge of trade.” 
Nor can it be said that he makes it clear to the student of 
economics how this kind of an agent is to be developed 
out of the industrial army. Even with brotherly love on 
the bench it would be impossible for the court to decide 
what constituted an exact equivalent for the service ren- 
dered by each of the twelve hundred brothers in the fac- 
tory or the twenty thousand connected with the industry. 
Frequently, moreover, it is the question of how to divide 
a loss rather than a profit which gives rise to difficulties in 
industrial partnerships. 

Mr. Roads presents an ideal, however, and his book 
will be a help to those who are seriously trying to do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly. It has the merit of 
placing a high estimate on manhood as the end to which 
wealth is the economic means. It urges a right spirit in 
the rich, an understanding heart in the laborer, and honest 
work at fair prices. It deals with the higher things of 
life, while it shows the economic conditions under which 
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alone these are attained—larger capital, higher wages, 
shorter hours. The author believes that only seven or 
eight working hours are now necessary, and adds that a 
little further progress will reduce daily manual toil to five 
hours. Mr. Roads has little patience either with paternal- 
ism or with that false spirit of benevolence which regards 
the giving of labor as a great favor and the fixing (?) of 
wages as an affair of charity and which inevitably places 
the laborer in a position of complete dependence. 

Progress lies along the line of independent, manly 
action on the part of organized laborers who demand of 
their industrial partners (namely, the capitalists who are 
creating profits) all that part of the product which their 
social life makes it possible for them to use in the higher 
development of character. By this steady and persistent 
evolution is Christ enthroned in the heart and in the in- 
dustrial world. 




































A Brief History of Panics and their Periodical Occurrence in 
the United States. By CLEMENT JUGLAR. Translation 
and introduction by De Courcy W. Thom. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 1893. pp. 150. 


Ir the imminence of panic can arouse interest in the 
history and the causes of panics, this book, one of the pop- 
ular Questions of the Day Series, appears at an opportune 
time. The author classes panics under three heads: 1. 
Panics of circulation, which he thinks are caused by too 
much circulating medium, inducing an unhealthy stimulus 
to trading, and eventual relapse, or by a sudden shrinkage 
of circulation, which, stopping loans and extensions of 
credit, brings financial ruin. 2. Panics of credit, which 
come when some large failure has rendered the business 
world over-cautious and thus brought about a shrinkage of 
credit, which equals in effect a shrinkage of the volume of 
currency. 3. Panics of capital, as in 1849, when capital 
was so tied up in internal improvements as to be unavail- 
able for ordinary purposes. To these causes the translator 
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adds another, general tariff changes. Every important 
change in our tariff system, he declares, with the single 
exception of that of 1846, which was simply a revenue 
tariff, has resulted in a panic, whether the change has 
been from a lower to a higher or from a higher to a lower 
tariff. The author states that thirteen panics have occurred 
simultaneously in England, France, and the United States, 
a fact which proves that international interests are of more 
importance than is commonly believed, that the weal of 
one people means the good of another, and that when one 
suffers all must share its misfortunes. The different panics 
through which this country has passed, beginning with 
that of 1814and ending with 1890, are graphically described. 
What is said incidentally of state banks is interesting histori- 
cally, and a strong argument against the folly of again re- 
sorting to such institutions for our money supply. 





Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age. By CHARLES 
BootH. Macmillan & Co., London and New York. 


1892. pp. 351. 

IN the study of poverty the same methods are now being 
used that have been tried with such successful results in 
other sciences than economics, namely, observation, induc- 
tion, and deduction. Mr. Charles Booth is one of those 
who have applied modern scientific methods of research to 
the study of the problem of poverty. In this work he has 
made a study of the population of a part of London from 
an economic point of view, carrying his investigations into 
a large number of families, and gleaning facts which he 
has classified and upon which he has based his conclusions. 
Of the many causes which cause or contribute to pauper- 
ism, all are susceptible to mitigation or cure by legislation, 
by wise state or municipal provision, by the action of indi- 
viduals separately or collectively; and the author points 
out ‘‘how simple comparatively would be the problem of 
good administration if the troubles of poverty could be re- 
lieved from the aggravation of old age, which exercises so 
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fatal an influence on pauperism, justifying the question 
whether collective action cannot deal with its needs in 
some better way than under the Poor Law.” This better 
way, stated briefly, is the general collective endowment of 
old age. The plan he suggests Mr. Booth presents in de- 
tail, specifying its advantages, and anticipating objections. 
‘‘It is not in the name of people,” he concludes, ‘‘ but to 
the people, that I would speak in advocating the endow- 
ment of old age as at once a practical and possible means 
of giving a surer footing to those who now, trying to stand, 
too often fall, and sometimes sink altogether. I advocate 
it as bringing with it something of that security necessary 
to a higher standard of life, a security of position which 
will stimulate rather than weaken the play of individuality 
on which progress and prosperity depend.” 





An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory. 
By W. J. ASHLEY, M. A. Part II.—The End of the 
Middle Ages.. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1893. 
pp. 501. 

A Review of the Systems of Ethics founded on the Theory of 
Evolution. By C. M. WILLiaAMs. Macmillan & Co., 
New York and London. 1893. pp. 581. 

The Principles of Ethics. By BORDEN P. BOWNE. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 1892. pp. 309. 

Christian Ethics. By NEWMAN SMYTH. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 1892. pp. 498. 

The Children of the Poor. By Jacos A. Rus. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1892. pp. 300. 

The French War and the Revolution. By WILLIAM MILLI- 
GAN SLOANE, Ph. D., L. H. D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 1893. pp. 409. 

The Tariff Controversy. By ORRIN LESLIE ELLIOTT. Le- 
land Stanford, Junior, University, Palo Alto. 1892. 
pp. 272. 

The Tariff. By Henry V. Poor, Boston. pp. 121. 














